POLITICS 

Re-electing Rooney 
Few men on Capitol Hill generate as 
much fear and frustration as Congress- 
man John James Rooney. In the 17 
years that he has chaired the powerful 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for State, Justice, Commerce, the Ju- 
diciary and related agencies, the di- 
minutive Democrat from Brooklyn has 
made a career of slashing budget re- 
quests, especially those of the State De- 
partment. It was Rooney who coined 
the famous expression “booze allow- 
ance” for diplomats’ representational al- 
lowance — money allotted for official en- 
tertaining. His blistering interrogations 
have left battered and bloodied almost 
two generations of officialdom. Despite 
his tortuous quizzings and penurious dis- 
position, R.ooney, 65, has his advocates 
in Foggy Bottom. Financially, at least. 
Last week a report on the contributors 
to his 1969 primary campaign showed 
that a slew of senior State Department 
officials have chipped in to re-elect Roo- 
ney. Among them; Angier Biddle Duke, 
Ambassador to Denmark, $100; Perry 
Culley, Consul General in Paris, $300; 
Charles Manning, Consul General in 
Bermuda, $1,000; William Foster, Di- 
rector of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, $300; Michel Cie- 
plinski. Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Administrative Affairs, $500; Frank 
Meyer, Special Assistant for Congres- 
sional Relations, $400. In all, 13 State 
Department officials and the wife of 
the Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Administration, Idar Rimstad, con- 
tributed $4,175 to the Rooney coffers. 

The contributions were perfectly le- 
gal. By making their donations to a cit- 
izen group for Rooney rather than to 
the candidate himself, the donors did 
not violate the Hatch Act provision pro- 
hibiting direct political contributions. 
Nonetheless, as the Washington Post ar- 
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gued, “The giving of campaign con- 
tributions under such circumstances is 
not far removed from a genteel bribe. 
And the taking of them is bound to 
strike some people, starting with us, as 
something very like a political shake- 
down.” Rooney sailed off to Japan for 
one of his regular inspections. In To- 
kyo he will confer with Ambassador 
U. Alexis Johnson and look for lux- 
uries lurking in embassy operations. 

Will the donations soften Rooney’s 
permy-pinching predilections? Rimstad 
doesn’t think so. “I don’t think it makes 
any difference one way or the other. 
He will damned well do as he pleases.” 

CHICAGO 

The Blue Curtain 

Daniel Walker is a model of rec- 
titude and respectability. He is a 1945 
graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy 
and a former editor in chief of the North- 
western University Law Review, who 
later became law clerk to U.S. Chief Jus- 
tice Fred Vinson. Now, at 46, he is 
vice president and general counsel of 
Marcor Inc., the $2.3 billion parent of 
Montgomery Ward and the Container 
Corporation of America. On top of that, 
he is the Mafia-fighting president of Chi- 
cago’s crime commission. 

With this background, he was picked 
by the President’s Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence to 
head a study of the clashes between 
cops and civilians during the Democratic 
Convention in Chicago last August. No 
one could suspect Walker of pro-hippie 
bias; so his report had all the more im- 
pact last week when it accused the po- 
lice themselves of rioting. The report. 
Rights in Conflict (Time, Dec. 6), found 
fault on both sides — but came down 
harder on Chicago’s police for losing 
control not only of the crowds, but 
also of themselves. 

Beautiful Cops. At first. Mayor Rich- 
ard Daley had praise for the report. 
“Overall,” said Daley, “it is an excel- 
lent study.” He confined his criticism 
to the report's seven-page summary, 
which ticked off incident after incident 
of police near-hysteria and expressed as- 
tonishment that few policemen had been 
disciplined for misbehavior. Taken by it- 
self, the summary could “mislead the 
public,” Daley warned. 

Then, at a press conference. Walker 
coldly demanded that Chicago’s police 
department “root out and punish" the of- 
fending officers. “The blue curtain can- 
not be permitted to fall,” he said. Walk- 
er blamed Daley for creating a climate 
of encouragement for police violence 
by ordering cops to “shoot to kill” ar- 
sonists after the city’s ghetto riots last 
April. “When the police acted with re- 
straint in April,” Walker observed, “they 
were condemned. When they acted with 
violence, the city was silent.” 

That was too much for Daley and 
his men in blue. Insisted the mayor; 
“If you were to ask me if I support the 
Chicago police department and the Na- 
tional Guard in their actions, the an- 
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swer would be an unequivocable [.wc] 
yes.” Police Superintendent James Con- 
lisk ventured a brief statement, saying 
that “to speak of ‘a police riot’ is to dis- 
tort the history of those days in Au- 
gust. The world knows who the rioters 
were.” Commander Ronald Nash, who 
headed a force of 135 police during 
the convention week’s most violent con- 
frontation outside the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, said of his men; “They were beau- 
tiful. They conducted themselves as pro- 
fessional policemen.” 

Last Word. Walker found instant sup- 
port. “It is an excellent document,” said 
Jay Miller, executive director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union’s Illinois 
division. Wrote Chicago Daily News 
Columnist Mike Royko: “Those police- 
men who did not bash private citizens 
showed great restraint. Not only did 
they restrain themselves from hitting cit- 
izens, they also restrained themselves 
from restraining the policemen who hit 
the citizens.” But William Campbell, 
chief judge of the U.S. district court in 
Chicago, suggested that Walker’s staff 
had worked hastily, heedless of an in- 
vestigation by a grand jury that he had 
appointed. The grand jury’s report is ex- 
pected in January. That, said Campbell, 
“will be the one correct, definitive, ob- 
jective story.” The Chicago Tribune 
charged that the Walker report had 
been “substantially rewritten” by the Jus- 
tice Department under the direction of 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark. “A 
pure fabrication,” replied Clark. 

Until the grand-jury report appeared, 
at least, it seemed the Chicago police 
would have the last word. After Walk- 
er’s attacks last week. Mayor Daley — 
flanked by smiling policemen — an- 
nounced a $2,000 pay raise for the 
city’s cops next year. Wages of a man 
with 42 months on the force, for ex- 
ample, will jump from $9,000 to $11,000 
annually. The raises, boasted Daley, will 
“make them the highest-paid policemen 
in the nation.” 
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